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death and disease. It was largely due now to the
Landwehr that the Prussian field-army, which at
the beginning of the truce on June 4th, had num-
bered but 60,000 numbered at the end of it, on
August loth, 160,000. All in all, the army of
the allies, if we include the Prussian, Russian,
Austrian, Swedish, and Mecklenburg contingents,
the English-German troops, the reserves, the
blockading corps, the garrisons, and the armies of
observation, reached the total of 860,000 men.
The French, on their different scenes of war,
numbered 70,000 less.

These are figures so enormous as to be scarcely
comprehensible. No such armies had been heard
of in civilised times and they show the Titanic
nature of the struggle that was engaging. More
men were to fall on the battle-field of Leipzig than
had ever been killed and wounded in one battle
since history began to be written; nor can one
readily recall a subsequent battle in which the
numbers were exceeded.

Blucher during the truce had been chafing and
champing his bit like a chained war-horse. But
his anxiety was now relieved; there would be no
peace. And he himself was to find his sphere
of influence greatly enlarged. He was no longer
to be general of a few divisions but to be com-
mander-in~chief of an independent army. Under
him were to be the Prussian general, Yorck, and the
Russian generals, Langeron and Sacken. Yorck
himself had been proposed for the chief command